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south, and seven for the north ; but this could be done*
only by the same careful and minute comparison
which enables us to class the idioms spoken in Ice-
land and Ceylon as cognate dialects. For practical
purposes the dialects of America are distinct dialects,
and the people who speak them are mutually un-
intelligible.

This is confirmed by one of the latest and most
competent observers. Dr. Brinton. In his Myths of
the New World (p. 8), he writes 6 The American
Indians exhibit an almost Incredible laxity. It is
nothing uncommon for the two sexes to use different
names for the same object, and for nobles and vulgar,
priests and people, the old and the young, nay, oven
the married and single, to observe what seem to the
European ear quite different modes of expression.
Families and whole villages suddenly drop wur<Ls and
manufacture otlierB in their places out of mere caprU'i*.
or superstition, and a few yearn separation suffice to
produce a marked dialectic difference.' And Mr.
Leland, who has been spending several years among
the woods and lakes of Main, tells the same story,
namely, that (when the old men talk together the
younger only understand half of what they say.
The earlier language had interminably long names, the
generation, which comes shorten them. Old Passama-
quoddy Indians still use fii cliew~dech-a-16h " for yes;
their sons say <c A-ha," 'l

Wo hear the same observations everywhere whore
the rank growth of dialects has been watched by in-
telligent observers. If wo turn our eyes to Burzuah,

1 The American, 242 Dee, 1883, p. 100.
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